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“Now,  for  this  space,  I put  them  all  aside, 
the  awesome  things  for  which  no  words 
will  come. 

Such  grief  must  go  where  only  God  is 
guide. . 

—From  “Meeting  for  Worship,” 

A Certainty  of  Transformations:  Poems 
by  Jeanne  Lohmann 

I invite  you,  in  the  spirit  of  this  poem,  to  set  aside, 
for  a reassuring  space,  all  that  is  heavy  in  you  and 
about  you,  the  hurt  of  the  world  “so  huge  our 
human  mercy’s  numb.  . .”  Allow  joy  an  entrance, 
and  humor  and  playfulness,  and  the  possibilities  of 
hope  engaging  us  again  through  poems,  stories, 
images,  forms— the  beautiful  reflections  of  the  love 
of  God-with-us. 

Here  Friends  are,  bearing  gifts.  There  was  one 
element  missing  in  this  seasonal  celebration— the 
voice  of  a child.  No  one  submitted  children’s  art 
or  poetry.  Then  I remembered  a file  of  writing 
I’ve  kept,  the  poems  and  stories  told  me  by  my 
grandson  Christopher  Brown  when  he  was  nine. 

Here’s  one  that  may  help  you  remember  the  mar- 
vels of  discovery  and  lead  you  on  toward  your 
own: 

Chris,  Washing  His  Hair  in  the  Bathtub, 

Covers  His  Eyes  with  a Cloth 

Grandma! 

I have  a meteor  in  my  hand! 

I see  thunder! 

Now  there’s  a gate  with  trees  around  it! 

And  there’s  a do-nut  with  a bite  out  of  it 
rolling  along! 

Now  the  do-nut  has  no  hole! 

There  are  lots  of  stars  that  are  colors! 

“Joy  to  the  world!  the  Lord  is  come.  . . 

And  wonders  of  his  love.  . .” 

Shirley  Ruth 

Cover  Drawing:  Mary  Lou  Goertzen 
(Story,  page  71 .) 
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Poetry  and  the  Quaker  Community 
by  Jeanne  Lohmann 

One  of  my  great  joys  during  the  past  few  years  has  been  encouraging  and  participating  in  poetry 
gatherings  for  Friends— in  my  home  Meeting,  at  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting,  Quaker  conferences  on  religion 
and  psychology,  and,  most  recently,  at  the  first  week-long  “Art  and  the  Spirit”  conference  sponsored 
by  Ben  Lomond  Quaker  Center.  (See  John  de  Valcourt’s  article  in  this  issue.) 

San  Francisco  Meeting’s  occasional  Poetry  and  Potluck  evenings  are  times  when  Friends  bring  poems 
as  well  as  food  for  sharing— original  poems;  new  discoveries  or  well-loved,  remembered  ones;  poems  in 
books  or  poems  recited  from  memory.  We  sit  in  candlelight  after  supper  and  read  to  one  another,  as  we 
are  led.  Even  the  poems  we  choose  to  read  introduce  us  in  new  ways  to  one  another.  Connections  seem 
to  happen  spontaneously,  and  the  poetry  flows.  We  try  to  give  time  and  space  for  listening,  seeking  to 
feel,  as  in  Meeting  for  Worship,  toward  that  place  where  “words  come  from.” 

We’ve  also  had  a day’s  retreat  on  “Poetry  as  Transformation,”  a time  when  we  played  games  with 
words,  sounds,  worn-out  phrases,  and  the  riches  of  our  speech.  Using  simple  structures  and  time  limits, 
we  created  something  new,  adding  to  the  given  what  we  carry  in  personal  imagination  and  in  memory, 
as  well  as  our  individual  ways  of  perceiving  and  using  words.  A sample  of  a “five  minute  poem:” 

I put  pen  to  paper, 

Not  to  write  one  more 
Unneeded  book 
But  to  proclaim 
Happily 

How  much  I enjoy 
The  pleasure  of 
Contemplation 
That  is  not  brooding. 

(Miriam  Cohen) 

A similar  process  has  been  used  at  Yearly  Meeting  and  at  conferences  where  the  atmosphere  itself  gives 
fresh  impetus  to  creativity,  new  material  leaping  from  conversations,  speeches,  living  together,  long  com- 
mittee meetings,  Quaker  cliches,  even  the  budget!  All  this  and  more  may  come  into  “poems,”  take  a 
variety  of  forms.  Here  are  some  limericks  from  one  Yearly  Meeting: 

I wish  our  clerks  would  leave  the  table 
To  sing  and  dance  as  they  are  able! 

Let’s  run  around  the  room  a bit, 

Quakers  can  do  more  than  sit! 

(Jeanne  Lohmann) 

The  folks  who  live  in  Quakertown 
They  love  to  write  a minute; 

They  labor  over  verb  and  noun 
and  every  comma  in  it. 

They  season  it,  condition  it; 

They  wish  a committee’d  done  it, 

They  seek,  alas,  the  perfect  sound, 

The  hour  becomes  in-fin-ite. 

(Margaret  Mossman) 


(Continued  on  page  64) 
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(Poetry:  Cont.  from  page  63) 

And  a few  sprouts  from  another: 

With  pencil  and  paper 

we  go  our  brainy  way 
of  carefully  working  out 
a clear-headed  math 
of  the  soul’s  metes  and  bounds 
while  we  might  better  be 

comfortable  spading  up  the 
dirt,  wheel-barrowing  in  the 
manure  and  with 
patience  and  caring 
help  the  spontaneous 
sprouts  learn  their 
way  up  pole  and  string. 

(Hank  Lohmann) 

There  are  no  paths  anymore, 

I took  one  path,  then  another, 

I have  chosen  the  path  of  peace, 

It’s  the  only  way  to  go. 

(Ann  Sims) 

I took  one  path  and  then  another, 

First  to  God, 
then  to  my  brother. 

(Hans  Hehnke) 

In  every  group  the  range  of  response  is  astonishing.  So  much  to  learn  from,  to  laugh  over,  to  admire! 
Perhaps  we  Friends  could  give  ourselves  more  such  breathing  space,  and  return  to  our  lives  refreshed.  In 
his  1978  Swarthmore  lecture,  “Signs  of  Life:  Art  and  Religious  Experience,”  our  British  Friend,  John 
Ormerod  Greenwood,  reminds  us:  “The  arts  now  are  admitted  to  the  Society  of  Friends  as  an  amenity 
and  not  as  a necessity,  with  mild  pleasure  rather  than  passionate  intensity,  as  a relief  from  life’s  pressures 
rather  than  as  a way  of  harnessing  them.” 

The  week’s  experience  at  Ben  Lomond  enabled  a richer,  longer  encounter  with  poetry.  We  had  time 
to  center  our  writing  about  themes— revelation  in  the  natural  world,  physical  objects  examined  with  all 
five  senses,  dreams,  people  in  our  lives,  a psalm  of  our  own— and  we  wrote  poems  in  a context  shaped  by 
listening  to  the  poetry  of  excellent  poets,  and  by  the  silence  of  work  in  worship.  We  began,  at  least,  to 
talk  of  what  makes  a poem  true , and  to  think  (after  the  words  of  Helen  Steere)  of  the  “relationship 
between  poetic  discipline  and  authentic  ministry”  in  our  Meetings.  Her  1963  essay,  “Words  Out  of 
Wilderness”  (Pendle  Hill  Bulletin  No.  165),  tells  us: 

If  we  are  to  be  truly  reverent  toward  what  we  receive,  we  cannot  rest  content  with  facile 
ministry  or  mute  confusion.  We  must  at  last  come  clear.  . . Now  the  discipline  of  writing 
a poem  is  only  one  of  many  ways  to  formulate  feelings  or  grope  toward  insight  or  offer  up 
some  praise  or  protest  more  adequate  than  a grunt.  All  the  creative  arts  involve  such  formu- 
lation. Until  we  have  given  a new  response  some  concrete  expression— if  only  through  words 
to  a friend— we  seldom  know  where  we  are  with  it.  . . Good  poems,  like  good  messages  in 
Meeting,  require  two  kinds  of  loyalty.  First,  to  the  inner  prophets  and  then  to  the  seekers 
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around  us,  to  their  felt  needs  and  to  the  exacting  demands  of  communication.  . . Speaking 
out  is  always  an  act  of  trust.  . . The  rigors  and  delights  of  the  poetic  process  can,  1 believe, 
aid  us  to  grow  strong  in  the  ministry:  to  stay  with  those  things  that  move  us  until  they 
yield  us  something.  To  knife  the  trite,  the  easy,  the  long  expatiation.  They  can  help  us  to 
brave  paradox,  to  trust  intuition,  to  follow  music  and  image.  . . 

Helen  Steere  warns,  as  well,  of  dangers  of  the  merely  poetic,  of  irrelevant  images,  the  lure  of  singing 
lines,  of  pruning  another’s  message  and  missing  the  power.  “There  is  power  in  the  incomplete,  the 
homely,  the  broken.  Artists  never  learn  this  well  enough.” 

From  the  great  wealth  of  our  Ben  Lomond  week,  this  “poem  start”  will  have  to  do: 

Love  Poem 
He  is  all  heart,  I say, 
my  two  year  old. 

In  many  ways  he’s  like 
the  clear,  metallic  sound 
of  the  cardinal  of  my 
midwestern  childhood. 

Lover  of  bugs,  berries, 
song,  musical  tools, 
cymbal  of  deep  resonances 
dimpled  like  a vibrating 
inner  ear, 

giving  confident  patterns 
of  speech,  choruses 
performed  for  close 
circle  of  family. 

(Betty  Pape  de  Valcourt) 

My  experience  is  that  amazing  things  happen  when  we  come  together  for  love  of  poetry  and  delight  in 
the  pleasures  of  language.  In  transforming,  trying  to  put  our  experiences  into  significant  words,  or  even 
simply  daring  to  have  fun  and  play  with  possibilities  and  combinations,  we  discover  fresh  perspective,  a 
new  point  of  view.  Through  image,  metaphor  and  symbol,  we  both  hide  and  reveal  our  hearts  as  it  may 
be  appropriate  to  do.  Tenderness  and  humor  flow  between  us;  pain  can  be  shared.  In  listening  to  our 
work  we  are  not  critics,  primarily.  Poetry  gatherings  are  not  creative  writing  workshops,  although  that 
is  a dimension  we  can  enter  as,  and  if,  we  choose.  The  first  motion  is  to  hear  and  enjoy  the  poem,  to 
rejoice  in  “the  given”  as  well  as  the  disciplined  “more  to  come,”  to  “kiss  the  Joy  as  it  flies,”  the  way 
William  Blake  says. 

San  Francisco  Meeting  has  also  had  fine  evenings  when  we  studied  individual  poets,  read  their  work 
and  about  their  lives,  talked  of  the  “meanings”  we  found  in  poems  as  well  as  the  mysteries  we  could 
only  guess  at,  questions  which  keep  the  life  of  a good  poem  springing  in  us,  reverberating  on  many  chang- 
ing levels. 

In  a 1982  address  to  New  York  high  school  poets,  C.K.  Williams  put  it  thus: 

Poetry  implies  community;  the  offering  of  a poem,  and  even  the  solitary  composition  of 
one,  speaks  of  a common  language,  of  a reality  which  in  the. most  personal  sense  is  both  ours 
and  others.’  The  question  we  have  to  ask  ourselves  is  what  sort  of  community  are  we  to  direct 
our  poetry  towards?  And  the  question  then  becomes  what  sort  of  community  does  our  poetry 
tacitly  call  into  being?.  . . (Continued  on  page  66) 
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(Poetry:  Cont.  from  page  65) 

. . . poetry  which  is  socially  and  culturally  unaware,  which  has  no  ultimate  vision  to  guide  it 
through  our  quandaries,  isn’t  poetry  at  all. 

The  writing  of  poetry  is  always  an  act  of  purification,  and  an  act  of  overcoming,  of  the  limits 
of  the  self,  and  of  the  limits  of  the  moment  in  which  that  self  exists.  Unless  the  consciousness 
of  the  poet  demands  of  itself  that  it  be  inclusive,  that  it  be  willing  to  open  itself  to  all  of  the 
burning  and  painful  and  complex  issues  of  community  and  of  justice,  then  the  writing  of  the 
poem  remains  a solitary  act,  and  the  community  in  which  the  poet  exists  is  maimed.  For  our 
societies  need  the  poetry  we  give  them.  . . 

(Envoy,  the  Academy  of  American  Poets,  No.  43) 

Even  as  the  world  needs  authentic  poetry,  and  committed  poets,  so  do  we  Friends  need  similar  nourish- 
ment. Here  is  Willow  Burnett’s  psalm  in  praise: 

Renewal 

“Joy  guides  us  to  melody.” 

(John  Wain) 

Bless  the  Lord,  oh  my  soul. 

The  old  are  learning  to  sing  again. 

Bless  the  Lord, 

The  meek  are  preparing  to  inherit  the  earth. 

For  our  days  are  as  grass 

And  our  tender  greening  comes  late. 

Later  still,  our  dreams  harvest  from  seeds  thought  lost. 

Discovering  we’d  grown  up  strangers  to  ourselves, 

We  grow  down  instead,  turn  heavy  clay 
Into  the  light,  breathe  air  into  sound. 

For  Spirit,  only  dormant,  wakes. 

It  is  Spring. 

Voices  that  troubled  us,  we  now  identify 
And  own.  Winter  wounds  heal, 

And  through  the  wound  of  sound  teach  us 
Songs  of  pain  and  shadow,  teach  us 
That  language  is  but  light  sung  into  form. 

Praise  the  Lord,  from  silence  our  hearts  mend. 

This  rejoicing,  this  rejoining  ourselves  with  ourselves 
Brings  each  home  again 
Into  the  world. 

We  arrive  at  last,  with  every  step’s  dancing 
Undoing  our  unliving,  assured,  relieved. 

. . . There  are  many  springs  along  the  way. 

One  of  those  springs,  surely,  is  poetry— words,  music,  meaning  and  form  coming  together  in  a way 
that  evokes,  transforms,  mediates  our  human  experience.  Finding  ways  to  share  poetry  can  be  a new 
opening  into  community  among  Friends. 
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Impulse  Toward  Wholeness:  Dance 

by  Christopher  Beck,  San  Francisco  Meeting 

I was  brought  up  in  a small,  unprogrammed  university-town  Friends  Meeting  from  the  age  of  eleven, 
having  had  no  religious  training  or  affiliation  before  then.  Our  Meeting  had  no  First  Day  School  for  the 
few  kids  my  age,  so  I was  in  Meeting  all  the  way  through  each  one  from  the  beginning,  and  I am  very 
glad  of  it.  The  silence  and  the  lack  of  program  left  room  for  my  own  inner  life.  1 took  to  it  immediately 
and  have  been  a Friend  for  the  twenty-nine  years  since  then. 

In  the  silence  one  can  sense  the  group  centering;  one  can  feel  the  worshipful  spirit,  the  expectant, 
alive  hush.  I know  what  it  is  to  be  moved  by  the  spirit  from  my  experiences  in  Meeting  for  Worship. 

That  same  experience  of  being  moved  by  something  greater  than  myself,  beyond  myself,  began  to  happen 
for  me  as  I became  deeply  involved  in  dance,  which  happened  when  I was  twenty-one  and  twenty-two. 

My  mother,  Nancy  Brock,  is  a modern  dancer,  teacher  and  choreographer,  so  I grew  up  very  aware  of 
dance.  I saw  a lot  of  it  and  took  classes  at  times,  but  it  was  only  my  hobby,  at  least  consciously.  It  took 
a series  of  real  and  painful  soul  crises  to  shake  me  out  of  the  traditional  academic,  intellectual  path  which 
I was  following  with  success.  Eventually,  I began  to  experience  my  real  existence  as  a physical  body,  not 
just  a mind.  Body  and  mind,  soul  and  spirit  began  to  move  into  more  balanced  relationship. 

My  path  through  dance  started  with  me  as  student,  then  performer  and  teacher,  and  finally,  choreog- 
rapher. In  all  roles,  it  is  the  impulse  toward  wholeness  which  moves  me,  a wholeness  that  is  inclusive 
and  full,  which  accepts  the  ever-continuing  necessity  to  wrestle  with  the  shadow  worlds  of  darkness,  death 
and  destruction.  I know  that  when  faithfully  engaged,  the  struggle  becomes  a dance.  It  is  only  by  plung- 
ing into  the  ocean  of  darkness  and  death  and  by  daring  the  flaming  sword  that  one  wins  through  to  the 
ocean  of  light  and  life.  Nor  does  one  remain  there  once  the  victory  has  been  won.  It  is  a process  that 
must  be  repeated  and  repeated.  Balance  is  not  static  or  frozen,  but  quivering  with  liveliness,  dynamic 
with  energy.  Whatever  is  real  must  be  achieved  again  and  again.  The  perspective  of  most  American 
Friends  is,  I feel,  shaped  by  their  prosperity,  white  skins  and  material  comfort.  I do  not  share  the  san- 

( Continued  on  page  68) 
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(Dance:  Cont.  from  page  6 7) 

guine  views  of  the  nature  of  inner  life  that  seem  to  me  characteristic  of  most  Friends.  I would  character- 
ize such  views  as  dualistic,  as  seeing  perfectibility,  in  the  sense  of  absence  of  sin  or  evil,  as  the  goal  worth 
striving  for.  I don’t  accept  its  desirability  or  even  its  possibility.  What  Jungians  term  the  shadow,  as  well 
as  such  realities  as  pain,  death,  destruction— these  do  exist  and  are  rather  to  be  honored  than  shunned. 
Where  we  are  to  find  the  strength  is  a mystery,  but  it  is  there  somewhere,  capable  of  manifestation  with- 
in each  of  us.  This,  in  part,  is  what  I understand  the  “inner  light”  to  mean. 


Telling  Sunshine 

An  Interview  With  Orunamamu,  Storyteller 
by  Shirley  Ruth 

I’m  always  pleased  when  people  want  to  know 
more  about  storytelling  and  the  way  I use  it  and  the 
way  I came  into  it. 

“Now  if  you  see  a little  feather,  a soft  and  tickly 
feather,  it’s  for  you.  Pick  it  up  and  put  it  in  your 
pocket.  A feather  is  a letter  from  a bird.”  I saw 
this  little  ditty  someplace  and  it  captured  my  imagi- 
nation a long  time  ago.  As  a matter  of  fact,  I don’t 
even  remember  when.  My  life  has  been  a travelling 
life -my  father  was  in  the  military.  I was  brought 
up  as  an  “army  brat,”  and  we  moved  considerably 
from  one  place  to  another  and  even  to  Germany. 

I was  never  in  the  same  school  more  than  a year, 
but  we  had  our  loving  family  with  us,  our  entire 
family.  There  were  seven  of  us  and  we  all  moved 
together  which  is  different  from  a family  which  is 
scattered  or  broken  up.  Anyway  when  I think 
about  it,  every  place  I’ve  gone  there’ve  been  birds. 
Every  place  I’ve  gone.  So  it’s  interesting  to  think 
where  these  birds  have  been.  One  year  when  I’d 
been  at  a conference  up  in  Washington  State,  I 
went  to  the  Yakima  Indian  Tribe  and  I was  doing 
storytelling  there.  A Yakima  Indian  storyteller  I 
met  there  said,  “As  a matter  of  fact,  the  feather 
has  always  been  a messenger  in  the  culture  of  the 
Indian.”  He  said  he  knew  of  a feather  that  went 
to  the  far  far  North  or  maybe  to  the  far  far  South 
or  to  the  far  far  East  or  to  the  far  far  West,  and 
this  feather  went  to  this  distant  place  and  found 
the  people  there.  And  the  people,  he  said,  were 
strange.  They  were  so  strange:  they  had  a face 
on  the  front  of  them  where  it  ought  to  be  and  a 


Orunamamu,  Storyteller 


face  on  the  back  of  them  where  it  ought  not  to 
be.  I wish  I had  had  a tape  recorder  that  time, 
because  he  went  on  to  say  that  he  had  recently 
read  a book  called  Fahrenheit  451  which  said  that 
in  the  future  maybe  five  or  ten  years  from  now, 
it’s  going  to  be  against  the  law  to  read  anything— 
textbooks,  magazines,  newspapers,  anything  at  all. 
It’s  Ray  Bradbury’s  science  fiction  book,  and  it’s 
a plea  for  all  of  us  who  love  stories  to  read  as  much 
as  we  can  and  put  it  in  our  heads  and  tell,  tell,  tell. 

I’ve  had  lots  of  opportunities  to  tell  stories, 
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because  instead  of  saying  that  I was  unemployed 
when  my  last  job  closed  in  1976, 1 said,  I’m  going 
to  be  a storyteller.  One  of  the  parents  at  the  school 
where  I was  teaching  wrote  up  a grant  for  the  Arts 
Commission.  The  grant  was  approved  so  I had  a 
two  year  contract  to  do  storytelling  and  get  paid. 

I decided  to  tell  stories  on  the  ferry  boat  to  Lark- 
spur, because  I’d  had  a generation  of  being  a class- 
room storyteller,  and  I didn’t  want  to  be  closed 
in  any  longer.  I like  the  out-of-doors.  If  I had  my 
choices,  I’d  always  choose  to  work  out-of-doors, 
because  it’s  close  to  nature,  close  to  God,  close  to 
the  freedom  that’s  important  to  me.  At  that  time 
I started  to  use  a pride  name  while  I was  teaching 
in  the  Black  Studies  Department  in  Berkeley. 
Orunamamu  is  a pride  name.  It  means  “sunrise” 
in  the  Yoruban  language  in  Nigeria.  I like  to  dress 
colorfully.  People  would  ask  me,  “Tell  me,  where 
are  you  from?”  And  since  my  features  resemble 
those  of  the  Yoruban  people,  it  could  be  that  I am 
from  Nigeria.  Who  knows? 

One  of  the  things  that  happens  to  a storyteller 
is  that  people  ask  me  questions,  questions,  ques- 
tions. I think  I mentioned  that  I’ve  been  taking 
some  writing  classes  for  ten  weeks  based  on  the 
fact  that  I’ve  had  very  little  private  personal  space 
during  my  lifetime.  I’ve  been  trying  to  put  together 
some  statements  as  answers  to  questions  people 
always  ask,  like,  “Tell  me,  when  did  you  — what 
gave  you  the  idea  of  storytelling?”  I think  all  of 
us  reach  back  into  our  heritage  when  we’re  in  a 
crisis  or  need  to  make  decisions  about  something. 
Now  my  father  was  a storyteller  and  my  grand- 
parents were  storytellers.  I remember  them  sitting 
around  quilting,  embroidering,  shelling  peas  and 
telling  stories.  At  that  time  in  my  life,  I was  more 
or  less  a listener  and  not  the  teller,  because  they’d 
say,  “Hush  your  mouth,  child.  It’s  my  time  to 
talk.  When  you’re  older,  then  you  can  talk,  but 
right  now  it’s  my  turn  to  talk.”  And  that  develop- 
ed a feeling  in  me  for  storytelling. 

Then  in  1960  I saw  a newspaper  item  that  said, 
“Storytelling  classes.”  So  I attended.  It  turned 
out  that  there  was  a storytelling  guild.  One  of  the 
stories  I heard  was  Carl  Sandburg’s  “The  Pop  Corn 
Story”: 

Now  there  was  Jonas  Jonas  Huckabuck  and 
Mama  Mama  Huckabuck  and  Pony  Pony  Hucka- 


buck. And  it  tells  how  they  lived  in  Nebraska  and 
quit  and  came  back  again.  Now  Jonas  Jonas 
Huckabuck  was  named  Jonas  Jonas  Huckabuck, 
the  first  name  the  same  as  the  second  name.  And 
people  would  ask  him,  “Why  are  you  called  Jonas 
the  first  name  and  Jonas  the  second  name?”  And 
Jonas  Jonas  said,  “Well  my  Dad  said  that  if  he 
called  me,  JONAS!  and  I didn’t  respond,  and  he 
called  me  Jonas  a second  time,  I would;  that’s  why 
he  called  me  Jonas  Jonas.  And  that’s  the  very  same 
reason  we  call  my  wife,  Mama  Mama  and  our  pony- 
faced daughter.  Pony  Pony.” 

Now  these  three  lived  together  on  a farm  in 
Nebraska  where  they  raised  popcorn.  And  do  you 
know,  they  raised  so  much  popcorn,  they  were  so 
successful  at  it,  that  they  raised  enough  popcorn 
for  all  the  popcorn  poppers  in  the  whole  U.S.A. 
and  all  the  families  of  popcorn  poppers?  They 
enjoyed  raising  popcorn  so  much  that  they  had  a 
hard  time  finding  enough  places  to  store  it  in  barns, 
sheds,  shacks,  crevices  and  corners.  In  one  of  these 
barns,  Pony  Pony  had  a big  secret.  She  had  an 
enormous  yellow  gold  squash,  and  she  dug  it  out 
because  she  wanted  to  bake  her  first  squash  pie. 

She  dug  it  out  and  then  she  took  a sharp  knife  and 
she  cut  it  in  half,  and  it  was  gold  on  the  inside  as 
well.  She  pulled  all  the  seeds  out  and  when  she 
pulled  them  out,  there  was  a shine  of  silver,  and 
she  pulled  it  out  and  it  was  a buckle,  a silver  buckle, 
a Chinese  silver  slipper  buckle!  And  she  took  that 
buckle  to  Jonas  Jonas  and  she  said,  “Look  what  I 
have!  It’s  a buckle,  a silver  buckle,  a Chinese  silver 
slipper  buckle!”  And  Jonas  Jonas  said,  “Oh.  That 
means  our  luck  is  going  to  change.  I don’t  know 
whether  it’s  going  to  be  good  luck  or  bad  luck, 
but  it’s  going  to  change.”  And  do  you  know,  that 
very  same  day,  a fire  broke  out  on  the  farm  in  all 
the  barns,  sheds,  shacks,  cracks,  crevices  and  cor- 
ners, and  all  the  popcorn  in  them  popped  and  pop- 
ped, and  it  popped  and  it  popped  and  it  popped! 

As  a matter  of  fact,  when  Pony  Pony  tried  to  walk 
from  the  barn  to  the  house,  the  popcorn  came  up 
to  her  shoulders!  It  was  like  a fall  of  snow.  And  the 
next  morning  when  Jonas  Jonas  looked  out  of  the 
upstairs  window,  the  popcorn  had  come  up  to  the 
window  sill!  So  Jonas  Jonas  said,  “We  are  going  to 
have  to  move  from  this  place.  We’re  going  to  move 
from  this  place  and  we’re  not  coming  back  until 

(Continued  on  page  70) 
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(Telling  Sunshine:  Cont.  from  page  69) 

we  get  a sign  or  a signal.”  So  they  packed  up  all 
their  belongings  in  the  wagon.  They  took  their 
chairs  and  tables  and  plants  and  clothes,  and  they 
packed  everything  in  their  wagon,  and  they  left 
Nebraska.  They  said  they  would  not  come  back 
’till  they  had  a sign  or  signal. 

They  went  so  many  places  and  they  always  had 
plenty  of  good  work  to  do  wherever  they  went. 

They  went  to  Birmingham,  Alabama,  and  then  to 
Chicago,  Illinois,  and  to  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and 
Seattle,  Washington,  and  Walla  Walla,  Washington, 
and  ever  so  many  other  places.  But  the  work  was 
not  so  proud  as  raising  popcorn  in  Nebraska.  As 
a matter  of  fact,  the  first  job  was  digging  ditches. 
Jonas  Jonas  would  dig  up  black  mud  and  yellow 
mud,  and  throw  it  over  on  the  side.  He  had  a great 
time  digging  ditches.  Pony  Pony  would  go  to  see 
him  dig  ditches  on  Saturday  mornings  when  she 
was  out  of  school.  It  was  proud  work:  a shiny 
shovel,  and  he’d  stand  deep  in  that  black  mud.  Then 
the  next  year  he  had  another  proud  job  delivering 
ice.  He  had  a big  shiny  silver  pair  of  tongs,  and  he’d 
chop  off  twenty-five  or  fifty  pounds  and  Pony 
Pony  could  eat  the  chips.  She  enjoyed  doing  that. 

He  would  deliver  the  ice  proudly.  But  it  wasn’t  as 
proud  as  raising  popcorn  in  Nebraska. 

So  they  moved  along,  and  the  third  year  he  had 
another  proud  job  watching  the  watches  in  a watch 
factory.  And  Pony  Pony  would  go  after  school  to 
watch  him  watching  the  watches  in  the  watch  fac- 
tory, and  Mama  Mama  would  say,  “And  what  have 
you  been  doing  today?”  And  Pony  Pony  would 
say,  “I  stopped  at  the  watch  factory  to  watch 
Jonas  Jonas  watching  the  watches.  A policeman 
came  along  to  see  if  I was  watching  Jonas  Jonas 
watching  the  watches  in  the  watch  factory.”  And 
it  was  indeed  good  work,  proud  work,  and  proud 
is  a good  word,  but  not  as  proud  as  raising  popcorn 
in  Nebraska. 

That  year  Pony  Pony  wanted  to  make  her  second 
squash  pie.  So  she  was  checking  in  the  grocery 
stores  and  watching  the  wagons  that  came  into 
town,  ’cause  she  wanted  a certain  kind  of  squash. 
And  finally  after  searching  for  weeks  and  days,  she 
found  just  the  squash  she  wanted.  She  had  saved 
up  her  money  to  buy  a gold  squash.  When  she  took 


it  home  to  cut  it  with  a sharp  knife,  it  was  gold  on 
the  inside  as  well.  She  took  all  the  seeds  out,  and 
then  there  was  a shine  of  silver!  She  took  it  to 
Jonas  Jonas  and  said,  “Whoopie!  Look  what  I have 
It’s  another  silver  buckle,  a Chinese  silver  slipper 
buckle!  It’s  the  mate  to  the  other.” 

And  Jonas  Jonas  said,  “Well,  that’s  our  sign. 
That’s  our  signal.  We’re  going  right  back  to  the 
farm  in  Nebraska,  and  we’re  going  to  be  really 
good  farmers;  and  we’ll  raise  rutabagas,  and  tur- 
nips, and  potatoes  and  tomatoes;  and  we’re  not 
going  to  raise  any  popcorn  for  the  popcorn  poppers 
to  be  popping.” 

And  do  you  know,  if  you  go  there  tomorrow, 
you  might  see  Pony  Pony  with  brand  new  slippers 
on:  one  on  the  left  foot  and  one  on  the  right  foot, 
and  she  has  silver  buckles  on  each  one,  Chinese 
silver  slippers.  And  she  says  to  her  friends  to  be 
very  careful  how  you  open  a squash.  It  might  make 
your  luck  change  from  good  to  bad  or  from  bad  to 
good. 

Now  I stepped  on  a pin  and  the  pin  bent,  and 
that’s  the  way  the  story  went. 

That’s  one  of  my  favorite  stories  which  I learned 
twenty  years  ago  at  the  Story  Guild  down  in  Palo 
Alto,  a Carl  Sandburg  story  from  his  Rutabaga 
Stories. 

I read  a lot  and  embellish  and  make  up  stories 
and  make  them  fit  the  circumstances  of  the  occa- 
sion. My  stories  have  developed  through  my  con- 
tacts with  people  like  Stuart  Innerst  and  Hedy 
Hubbe  in  Pasadena,  and  the  Navajo  Indians  I taught 
in  Utah  where  blacks  were  not  welcome  in  the 
Mormon  Church.  Stuart’s  family  lived  in  Brigham 
and  I worshipped  with  Friends  there  after  I met 
him.  I had  to  teach  Navajo  children  through  an 
interpreter.  I was  teaching  the  white  man’s  cul- 
ture to  the  Indians,  and  I was  black!  ...  All  of  us 
have  stories.  It’s  just  a matter  of  sharing  them. 

When  I was  the  caretaker  at  Orange  Grove  Meet- 
ing years  ago,  I was  a good  listener  to  those  who 
came  to  talk  to  me.  Everyone  has  a story  to  tell. 

At  Pacific  Ackworth  School  I was  a parent- 
participant  and  went  on  John  Way’s  trips,  and  I 
was  telling  stories  then,  back  in  the  fifties.  Story- 
telling is  a way  to  express  your  values.  My  father 
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used  to  say  to  us,  “Energy,  honesty,  ambition  com- 
bined with  ability  cannot  be  conquered.”  And 
Mary  Bethune  inspired  me  with  her  advice:  “Take 
every  handicap  and  make  a stepping  stone  and  not 
a stumbling  block.” 

When  I went  to  Wisconsin  in  1979  to  visit  my 
family,  I was  invited  by  other  storytellers  to  the 
National  Convention  of  Storytellers  which  met  in 
Jonesboro,  Tennessee.  I was  amazed  to  see  how 
many  people  are  carrying  on  this  art  tradition. 

There  were  so  many  people  there,  a little  like 
Yearly  Meeting!  There  is  a large  network  of  story- 
tellers all  over  the  country. 

I got  started  telling  stories  as  the  story-teller-in- 
residence, as  the  artist  specialist,  at  Hidden  Villa 
Camp  with  Josephine  Duveneck  as  my  mentor. 

She  encouraged  me  to  develop  storytelling.  Her 
granddaughter  Erica  (now  Rosanna)  who  was  a 
nature  counselor,  and  Carl  Eisenberg  who  was  also 
on  the  staff  and  I developed  storytelling  in  that 
camp  community.  It  was  out-of-doors,  too,  hiking 
and  sleeping  under  the  stars.  I’ve  been  thinking  a 
lot  about  stars  lately  and  the  symbol  of  the  star. 
This  little  light  of  mine,  this  little  star,  this  tiny 
thing.  We  can’t  do  very  much,  but  whatever  little 
thing  we  can  do,  we  can  do  it  to  make  the  world 
better. 

[Mary  Beth  Washington,  Orunamamu,  has 
attended  Friends  Meetings  in  Northern  and 
Southern  California  for  over  twenty  years.  She 
taught  at  Pacific  Oaks  School  for  one  year  and  was 
active  in  Pacific  Ackworth  School  while  her  two 
sons  Eddie  and  Michael  were  students  there  before 
attending  and  graduating  from  Argenta  Friends 
School.  If  you  should  meet  a beautiful  dark  woman 
with  an  orange  feathered  hat  and  a colorful  long 
dress  with  a white  lace  shawl  and  a jump  rope  tied 
about  her  waist  (in  case  she  meets  some  children 
who  would  like  to  play),  stop  her  and  ask  her  to 
tell  you  a story.  She  will!] 


Oregon  Women’s  Peace  and  Friendship  Quilt 
by  Mary  Lou  Goertzen,  Suislaw  Worship  Group 

For  several  years  some  of  us  in  our  rural  neigh- 
borhood of  Deadwood,  Oregon,  have  been  getting 
together  to  make  quilts.  Some  quilts  have  been 
used  to  raise  funds  for  our  local  Emergency  Medical 
Team  or  for  community  buildings.  Some  to  cele- 
brate the  arrival  of  new  babies  in  our  valley  or  as 
healing  for  neighbors  experiencing  serious  illness 
or  accidents. 

In  March  of  this  year  we  found  out  a neighbor 
was  planning  to  make  a three  week  trip  to  the 
Soviet  Union,  leaving  in  early  April.  So  we  decided 
to  make  a peace  and  friendship  quilt  for  her  to 
take  along— hopefully,  to  be  given  to  a small  com- 
munity in  the  Soviet  Union.  We  had  heard  about 
thirty-five  women  in  Boise,  Idaho,  making  such  a 
quilt  and  decided  it  was  a great  idea  and  a chance 
to  continue  this  kind  of  grass  roots  energy.  We 
were  able  to  get  a number  of  people  other  than 
our  regular  quilters  to  contribute  squares.  It  was 
an  exciting  project  for  us  all! 

The  day  after  our  neighbor,  Amy,  arrived  in 
the  Soviet  Union,  she  was  able  to  present  the  quilt 
to  the  Soviet  Women’s  Peace  Committee  in  Moscow. 
It  has  since  been  shown  at  the  Women’s  Internation- 
al League  for  Peace  and  Freedom’s  international 
conference  in  Prague,  Czechoslovakia,  in  June  this 
past  summer,  and  we  hope  will  eventually  go  to  a 
small  town  in  the  Caucasus  Mountains,  an  area 
somewhat  similar  to  our  own  in  geography. 

Our  quilting  group  has  begun  a correspondence 
with  some  Soviet  women  who  received  the  quilt, 
so  the  story  will  continue.  (I  did  the  “Russian” 
sunflower  square  as  a link  with  my  Russian 
Mennonite  ancestors.) 


Drawing:  Michelle  Mavourneen 
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Concerning  The  Y oung  Child 

Now  as  in  past  time  the  great  myth  is  unfolded, 
inevitable  as  star  motion,  as  the  pathway  of  constellations. 

Wise  men  say,  We  have  seen  His  star  in  the  heavens; 
the  time  is  ripe  for  the  newborn;  as  yet  we  know  not 
where  He  is  laid.  We  do  not  know  who  has  borne  Him. 

Herod  the  king  cries,  Slay  me  this  child! 

His  voice  of  panic 

rings  through  the  rafters  of  the  world. 

At  every  echo 

the  innocents  bleed  again. 

Now,  as  before,  the  disinherited 
past  struggles  to  prevent  its  own  death. 

Put  up  your  sword,  Herod. 

You  have  wrought  only  your  own  ruin. 

Somewhere  the  child  whom  you  seek  lies  sleeping  safely 
in  the  arms  of  the  future.  The  very  stars  are  his  guardians. 

Wise  men  and  shepherds  wait  to  do  Him  honor. 

Though  you  slay  all  whom  you  fear  you  shall  not  slay  Him. 
Though  you  slay  all  but  yourself  you  shall  not  triumph. 

All  death  but  makes  way  for  the  living  and  from  your  own  heart 
the  green  of  summer  shall  spring,  and  the  new  morning, 
and  the  light  reborn  once  more  out  of  mothering  darkness. 

Peggy  Pond  Church,  Santa  Fe  Meeting 


Confession 


Our  times  make  us  wary 

they  are  full  of  new  things,  some  dreadful, 
some  sly,  few  hopeful;  still  I 
when  I found  the  sound  of  your  dream 

and  the  sight  of  your 

eye  (the  rest  yet  unseen:  shape  of  your  sigh, 
the  color  of  sleep)  leaped  from  wary  to 

wonder;  and  understanding 


but  little  of  you- 

I love  what  I do. 


Daniel  Kjeme,  Salem  Meeting 
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Book  Review 

by  Madge  Seaver,  San  Francisco  Meeting 

Alternative  Christianity  by  John  Punshon.  Pendle 
Hill  Pamphlet  No.  245.  28  pages. 

Speaking  as  One  Friend  to  Another  on  the  Mystical 
Way  Forward  by  John  Yungblut.  Pendle  Hill 
Pamphlet  No.  249.  29  pages. 

These  two  pamphlets  are  both  answers  to  the 
question  each  generation  of  Friends  asks:  What  is 
the  present  situation  and  the  future  of  the  Society 
of  Friends?  Although  John  Yungblut  and  John 
Punshon  give  quite  different  responses  to  this  ques- 
tion, there  are  some  similarities  in  both  the  writers 
and  their  answers. 

John  Yungblut,  after  many  years  in  the  Episco- 
pal ministry,  became  a Friend  and,  until  recently, 
a member  of  the  faculty  at  Pendle  Hill.  He  has 
written  three  other  Pendle  Hill  pamphlets  and  three 
books.  John  Punshon,  also  a Friend  by  convince- 
ment,  has  been  a journalist,  teacher,  lawyer,  and 
candidate  for  Parliament  before  taking  up  his  pre- 
sent position  as  Quaker  Studies  Tutor  at  Wood- 
brooke.  John  Yungblut  calls  his  pamphlet  a 
message,  addressed  in  this  case  to  the  whole 
Society  of  Friends.  John  Punshon’s  Alternative 
Christianity  was  one  of  a series  of  public  addres- 
ses on  Quaker  topics  given  at  Friends  House  in 
London  in  1981 . 

John  Yungblut’s  thesis  is  that  the  Society  of 
Friends  is  a mystical  movement  in  the  succession 
of  Rufus  Jones,  Howard  Brinton,  and  Douglas 
Steere;  that  it  is  not  Lewis  Benson’s  “Catholic 
Quakerism,”  which  Yungblut  feels  is  not  part  of 
the  evolutionary  potential  of  Quakerism.  Although 
John  Yungblut  does  not  name  Lewis  Benson  or 
the  group  which  publishes  New  Foundation  Papers, 
it  is  clear  that  he  is  referring  to  them  in  “an  inter- 
pretation appropriate  to  the  17th  century  but  in- 
capable of  speaking  to  the  condition  of  our  age.” 
John  Yungblut  is  quite  as  critical  of  Quaker 
“universalism,”  the  movement  founded  by  John 
Linton  in  England,  a movement  about  which  John 
Yungblut  uses  the  metaphor  of  the  cut  flower.  He 
also  feels  that  the  effort  to  equate  Quakerism  and 
Eastern  religions  will  cut  us  off  from  our  roots  in 


a way  which  “produces  psychic  imbalance  and  a 
confusion  that  comes  from  loss  of  basic  integrity.” 

Having  separated  the  evolving  Society  of  Friends 
from  these  three  contemporary  trends,  where  are 
we  going?  John  Yungblut  points  to  two  other 
movements  which  he  thinks  the  Society  of  Friends 
should  assimilate  into  itself:  Teilhard’s  myth  of  an 
evolving  cosmos  and  C.G.  Jung’s  depth  psychology, 
Jung’s  myth  of  individuation. 

Last,  under  the  heading,  “Implementing  the 
Movement,”  he  names  three  Quaker  institutions 
which  can  lead  the  way  to  a promising  develop- 
ment: Pendle  Hill,  Friends  General  Conference, 
and  the  Friends  Conference  on  Religion  and 
Psychology,  provided  it  redresses  its  imbalance 
in  over-emphasizing  psychology  to  the  neglect  of 
theology. 

One  reads  Yungblut  with  lively  interest  even  in 
disagreement  with  much  of  his  analysis  and  with 
his  conclusion.  John  Punshon’s  pamphlet,  on  the 
other  hand,  has  a sober,  academic  tone  which  re- 
quires close  attention.  However,  the  attentive 
reader  will  be  rewarded  by  sound  and  useful  analy- 
sis and  conclusions.  I was  reminded  of  Hugh  Don- 
caster’s The  Quaker  Message:  A Personal  Affirma- 
tion (Pendle  Hill  Pamphlet  No.  181):  The  Quaker 
message  is  the  Christian  message  as  Friends  under- 
stand Christianity . (Italics  mine.)  John  Punshon 
starts  from  that  opening \ Alternative  Christianity 
deals  with  how  Friends  understand  Christianity. 

At  the  outset,  he  attacks  the  problem  of  author- 
ity, for  if  we  have  no  authority,  no  generalizations 
about  the  present  can  be  made  and  we  come  to  a 
full  stop  before  we  begin.  However,  John  Punshon 
finds  Friends’  authority  in  “the  Spirit.  . . the  Light 
of  Christ  Within,  that  of  God  in  every  one.”  More- 
over, we  have  a tradition  which  is  also  part  of  our 
authority. 

Therefore,  in  spite  of  the  differences  in  the 
Society  of  Friends,  Punshon  can  emphasize  our 
unity.  He  goes  on  to  his  main  thesis:  that  the 
Society  of  Friends  in  its  history  and  in  its  present 
has  generally  accepted  the  five  Christian  principles 
he  lists:  1)  that  God,  the  Creator  of  the  universe 
“by  an  act  of  will  and  imagination,”  is  also  a lov- 
ing agent  with  whom  we  may  have  a personal  re- 
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lationship;  2)  such  relationships  may  become 
difficult  because  of  human  self-centeredness  which 
refuses  to  accept  the  limitations  of  the  human  con- 
dition; 3)  God  takes  the  initiative  in  reconciliation; 
4)  God  is  most  fully  encountered  in  history,  that 
is,  in  our  struggles  for  justice;  5)  the  life  of  religious 
discipleship  is  based  on  commitment. 

Punshon  concludes:  “Quakerism  shares  a theory 
with  the  rest  of  the  Christian  church  but  displays  a 
totally  different  praxis.”  In  other  words,  it  is  our 
practise,  our  way  of  life,  not  our  theology,  which 
has  made  us  a peculiar  people.  We  differ  from 
other  Christians  in  our  view  of  sacraments,  creeds, 
liturgy,  ministry,  and  in  our  attitude  to  war,  a clear- 
er indication  of  the  ground  of  one’s  faith  than  any 
creed  or  religious  affiliation.  John  Punshon  con- 
cludes with  his  description  of  alternative  Christianity 
as  radical,  charismatic  (that  is,  led  by  the  Holy 
Spirit),  and  prophetic. 

While  John  Yungblut’s  lively  message,  like  a 
trumpet  call,  may  bring  us  to  our  feet  to  follow 
him,  I suggest  that  his  way  may  be  leading  us  to  a 
“we-happy-few”  coterie.  He  gives  no  sign  of  being 
aware  that  at  least  half  of  the  Friends  World  Com- 
mittee for  Consultation  would  be  simply  bewilder- 
ed by  his  message.  Although  John  Punshon’s 
thesis,  on  the  other  hand,  may  have  a schoolmas- 
ter’s drone,  I believe  that,  if  we  heed  it,  we  will 
know  better  where  we  stand  and  therefore  the 
direction  in  which  we  should  go. 


Willamette  Quarterly  Meeting 
Fall  Session  - Sky  Camp  by 
Fall  Creek  Reservoir 
October  28  - 30,  1983 

by  Mary  Etter,  Eugene  Meeting 

The  Worship/Sharing  Groups  at  North  Pacific 
Yearly  Meeting  last  June  were  so  helpful  to  most 
Friends  that  this  Fall  gathering  of  our  Quarter  was 
arranged  to  provide  each  Worship/Sharing  Group 
three  meetings.  This  plan  attracted  over  100 
Friends  to  Sky  Camp,  a new  outdoor  organization 
camp  thirty  miles  east  of  Eugene. 

Between  Friday  supper  and  Sunday  dinner 


there  were  interest  groups  on  Verities  of  Quakerism, 
Drawing  to  Awaken,  Global  Awareness/Environmen- 
tal Concerns,  Changing  Aspects  of  Committed 
Relationships,  and  Problems  of  Central  America/ 
Sanctuary  Aid.  Hiking  along  Fall  Creek  National 
Trail,  singing,  folk  dancing  and  games  added  healthy 
recreation  between  the  serious  discussions  and  wor- 
ship. We  prepared  our  meals  and  cleaned  the  dishes 
which  was  more  satisfying  than  having  catered  meals. 

Our  special  guest  was  Clara  Hurn,  West  Coast 
staff  person  for  the  American  Section,  Friends 
World  Committee  for  Consultation.  She  described 
the  scope  of  the  work  of  FWCC  and  showed  how 
beneficial  are  the  lives  of  Friends  from  all  branches 
of  the  Quaker  family  tree  when  lived  in  loving 
service  without  fear.  Brett  Palm,  Multnomah  Meet- 
ing, related  his  experiences  on  the  Quaker  Youth 
Pilgrimage  last  summer,  expressing  his  apprecia- 
tion for  that  FWCC  project.  Meg  Jump  reported 
that  Greenwood  Friends  Church  had  graciously 
opened  its  doors  to  Multnomah  Friends  during  the 
recent  remodelling  of  their  Meetinghouse. 

The  Willamette  Quarterly  Meeting  grows  steadily, 
now  comprising  four  Monthly  Meetings,  one  Prepara- 
tive Meeting  and  nine  Worship  Groups.  We  are 
thankful  we  can  worship,  work  and  play  together, 
snd  share  dreams  and  experiences— always  learning 
from  each  other. 

Our  next  meeting  will  be  in  Portland,  January 
28, 1984. 


[Poems  in  this  issue  were  reprinted  with  the  kind 
permission  of  each  poet: 

Kenneth  E.  Boulding:  "Sonnet  For  Flesh"  from  Sonnets 
from  the  Interior  Life  and  Other  Autobiographical  Verse, 
Colorado  Association  University  Press,  1424  - 15th  St., 
Boulder,  CO  80302. 

Peggy  Pond  Church:  "Concerning  the  Young  Child"  from 
A Rustle  of  Angels,  Peartree  Press,  260  High  St.,  Denver, 

CO  80209. 

Sandra  Heindsmann:  "The  Birch"  from  To  the  Goddess, 
Moonstone  Press,  c/o  2743  N.E.  140th,  Seattle,  WA  98125. 

Daniel  Kjerne:  "Confession"  from  Dreamed  Instructions 
for  Paper  Airplane,  Seedpress,  214  Fir  St.,  No.  1 , La 
Grande,  OR  97850.] 
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Art  Building  Dedication,  Ben  Lomond  Quaker  Center 


Ben  Lomond  Quaker  Center  Celebrates  the 
Arts 

by  John  de  Valcourt,  Host,  Quaker  Center 

Over  the  course  of  two  years  a small  storage 
shed  at  Ben  Lomond  Quaker  Center  was  expanded 
and  improved  to  become  what  is  now  called  the 
Art  Center.  Originally  conceived  as  a multi-purpose 
activities  building— for  arts  and  crafts,  games,  danc- 
ing, films  and  slide  shows  and  child  care— its  com- 
pletion in  the  summer  of  1983  had  been  anticipated 
by  some  creative  planning  for  its  dedication.  Why 
not  celebrate  this  event  with  an  inaugural  workshop 
in  the  arts?  For  years,  Ben  Lomond  Quaker  Center 
has  sponsored  a week-end  program  each  month  on 
topics  of  interest  to  Friends,  but  few  of  these  have 
been  arts-related.  The  coincidence  of  the  building’s 
completion,  the  clerkship  of  Anna  Koster,  a profes- 
sional artist,  on  the  Ben  Lomond  Quaker  Center 
Association,  and  the  availability  of  several  Quaker 
artists  during  the  summer  provided  the  necessary 
spark.  The  result  was  Art  and  the  Spirit,  a seven- 
day  workshop  and  festival  that  attracted  thirty 
participants  from  as  far  away  as  Huntington  Beach. 


Four  artists-in-residence— Vanita  Blum  in  clay, 

Anna  Koster  in  drawing,  Lois  Kulsar  in  music,  and 
Jeanne  Lohmann  in  poetry— conducted  week-long 
working  sessions  and,  together  with  Liz  Fitton  in 
dance  and  Renate  Sharpies  in  story-telling,  led  an 
additional  weekend  experience  in  their  area.  Par- 
ticipants were  thus  able  to  spend  an  entire  week 
specializing  in  one  art,  and  also  to  have  a shorter, 
one-time  introduction  to  each  of  the  others. 

A sense  of  what  happened  during  the  week  may 
be  given  by  describing  some  outcomes  of  the 
separate  sessions.  With  clay,  people  made  masks, 
plaques,  pots,  free-form  expressions,  used  a kick- 
wheel,  and  fired  pieces  in  a portable  raku  kiln. 
(Wheel  and  kiln  are  on  semi-permanent  loan  to 
Quaker  Center  by  Vanita  Blum.)  In  addition  to 
black-and-white  and  color  sketches  “from  the  right 
brain,”  i.e.,  process-  rather  than  product-oriented, 
everyone  had  the  opportunity  to  create  clay-block 
prints  as  part  of  the  drawing  workshop.  Poems  on 
a variety  of  subjects  were  written  and  read  aloud, 
and  word  games  played  to  facilitate  poetic  expres- 
sion. (Something  of  this  process  is  described  in  this 
issue  of  Friends  Bulletin.)  The  music  session 
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emphasized  individual  and  choral  expression  and 
practice,  and  culminated  in  rounds,  madrigals  and 
Bach  chorales.  On  the  weekend,  two  fairy  tales 
were  related  and  acted  out  in  mime,  and  some 
initial  experiences  in  individual  and  group  move- 
ment  and  dance  were  explored  in  the  open  space 
of  the  Casa  de  Luz.  Finally,  on  the  last  day,  with 
the  week’s  productions  exhibited  inside,  the  Art 
Center  was  ritually  dedicated  by  everyone  joining 
hands  and  circling  it,  in  song  and  thanks  to  Ruth 
Dart  Smith  who  had  designed  it  and  to  the  many 
volunteers  who  had  helped  Mark  Thomas  with  its 
construction. 

The  title,  Art  and  the  Spirit,  was  intended  to 
convey  the  conviction  of  the  artists  that  everyone’s 
creativity  proceeds,  at  its  best,  from  a wellspring 
deep  within.  Recognizing  this,  each  day’s  work 
began  with  a meeting  for  worship  in  Casa  de  Luz. 
The  Spirit  also  seemed  evident  in  the  enthusiasm 
that  prevailed  throughout  the  week  and  in  the 
consensus  at  its  conclusion  that  the  experience  had 
been  valuable  enough  to  be  repeated  in  some  form 
at  least  annually. 

As  a consequence,  a second  Arts  Workshop  has 
already  been  scheduled  at  Ben  Lomond  Quaker 
Center  for  August  3-10,  1984.  While  no  specific 
arts  have  been  determined  as  yet,  tentative  sugges- 
tions include  sculpture,  painting,  photography, 
calligraphy,  stitchery,  weaving,  and  story-telling. 
Neither  have  any  artists  made  commitments  to 
lead  workshops  in  these  or  other  areas,  so  Friends 
who  are  interested  in  doing  so,  or  in  recommend- 
ing persons  to  do  so,  are  encouraged  to  contact 
Quaker  Center  soon  regarding  this.  Many  partici- 
pants also  felt  that  a year  was  too  long  to  wait  to 
return  to  Quaker  Center  for  an  arts  program. 
Occasional  weekend  workshops  were  suggested, 
and  we  are  open  to  this  possibility,  provided  there 
are  persons  willing  to  organize  and  lead  them. 
Proposals  for  a specific  workshop,  with  details  for 
a week  or  weekend  of  instruction  in  an  art,  and 
including  a short  resume/biography  of  the  artist, 
are  particularly  welcome. 

At  this  time,  it  seems  likely  that  Friends  can 
look  forward,  for  the  indefinite  future,  to  a week 
in  the  arts  at  Ben  Lomond  Quaker  Center  during 
a summer  month  when  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting  is 
not  scheduled. 


Sonnet  For  Flesh 

If  I am  not  careful  my  whole  world 
Will  turn  to  Prayer,  and  be  dissolved  in  Him 
From  whom  all  comes:  bodies,  the  lithe  trim 
Figures  of  youth,  the  greening  grass,  leaves  furled 
In  winter  branches,  and  the  raindrops  pearled 
In  circles  of  light.  O it  is  a slim 
Force  that  holds  all  things  within  a rim 
Of  solid  shape— and  what  if  they  unfurled! 

I cannot  bear  everything  being  everything, 

So  stay  incarnate,  God,  veil,  hide,  cage,  prison 
Thy  too  unmediate  self:  In  Christ  be  risen, 

But  still  in  flesh!  Thyself  thou  darest  not  bring 

Naked  to  thy  creation,  so  beget 

Thyself,  that  we  may  love  thee,  and  live  yet. 

Kenneth  E.  Boulding,  Boulder  Meeting 
The  Birch 

I dreamt 
A birch 

White  skinned  bride 
Holding  her  arms  to  the  sky 
In  a white  dress 
A gift 

In  a white  dress. 

She  is  vessel.  The  shape 
Of  a vessel. 

Her  trunk  is  hollow 
Mossy  under  the  dark. 

Her  trunk  is  filled  with  Moonlight 
She  is  full  of  Moon  water. 

It  shines  in  the  dark. 

It  moves  silver. 

It  shines  in  the  dark. 

The  branches  reach  up. 

She  is  a vessel.  A vessel. 

She  shines  in  the  dark. 

Sandra  Heindsmann,  University  Meeting 
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Memorial  Minutes 
Phillip  Drath 

Our  Friend  Phillip  Drath  was  born  June  15, 
1912,  in  Reedley,  California,  and  died  on 
October  27,  1983,  at  Marin  General  Hospital 
following  a heart  attack. 

Phil  graduated  from  Fresno  State  College  with 
a major  in  education  and  strong  interests  in  history 
and  coaching  athletics.  He  played  college  football 
and  the  violin  in  a symphony  orchestra.  He  met 
Marjorie,  a fellow  student,  when  she  was  working 
for  the  American  Friends  Service  Committee,  and 
he  often  said  she  was  the  first  activist  in  the  family. 
Their  lives  together  were  devoted  to  education 
and  action  for  peace  and  social  justice. 

A conscientious  objector  in  World  War  II,  Phil 
(always  with  the  help  of  his  wife)  worked  on  his 
family’s  ranch  in  the  valley.  The  war  years  focused 
his  concern  for  wrongs  done  by  our  country  to 
Japanese  American  citizens,  and  he  helped  see  to 
it  that  his  friends  and  neighbors  were  welcomed 
back  into  his  Methodist  church  and  community 
when  they  returned  from  internment  camps. 

Phil  was  active  in  many  organizations  for  peace 
and  human  rights,  and  in  seeking  ways  to  end  bomb 
testing  by  the  United  States.  With  friends  he  built 
a trimaran,  hoping  to  sail  a protest  voyage  into  the 
atomic  test  area,  but  they  were  prevented  from 
taking  this  action. 

The  Draths  joined  San  Francisco  Meeting  in 
1962  as  convinced  Friends,  and  with  their  daughter 
Marilyn  participated  whole-heartedly  in  the  life  of 
our  religious  community.  In  1965  our  Meeting 
sent  a minute  of  introduction  and  support  with 
Phil  when  he  was  called  to  go  to  Mississippi  and 
serve  as  supervisor  in  re-building  burned  churches 
there.  In  1968  he  ran  for  Congress  as  a peace  can- 
didate, determined,  win  or  lose,  to  raise  the  crucial 
issues  of  peace  and  democracy  as  he  saw  them.  He 
was  a private  man  who  answered  all  manner  of 
calls  to  be  a very  public  Friend. 

But  surely  Phillip  Drath’s  greatest  adventure 
witnessing  on  behalf  of  Friends’  testimonies  was 
his  participaton  as  one  of  six  crew  members 
aboard  the  Phoenix , which  carried  medical  sup- 
plies to  North  Vietnam  during  the  war.  Friends 


were  divided  in  support  for  this  dangerous,  illegal 
mission,  but  it  kindled  our  hearts  and  our  imagina- 
tions, and  Phil  said  it  was  worth  every  bit  of  it. 

At  a rough  time  at  sea  during  Easter  Week  in  1967 
he  wrote  home  to  his  family:  “I  am  trying  to  do  a 
good  thing.  I told  God  I loved  Him  and  I knew 
He  loved  me.  I want  only  strength  to  do  my  work.” 

Phil  believed  in  the  Source  of  his  strength,  and 
in  our  connections  to  one  another.  He  said:  “If 
you  really  listen,  you  can  get  answers  to  your 
needs  and  the  needs  of  the  whole  world.”  But 
listening  often  was  not  easy  for  him.  He  was 
difficult  and  stubborn  and  he  did  not  suffer  fools 
gladly.  Direct,  candid  and  fearless,  he  spoke  his 
heart,  and  acted.  Without  self-righteousness  or 
solemnity  himself,  and  thoroughly  human  in  his 
failings,  his  patience  was  tested  by  others.  He 
wanted  no  one  to  make  a saint  out  of  him.  His 
zest  for  living  was  contagious  and  he  drew  all  sorts 
of  people  to  him.  Their  praise  made  him  uneasy. 

As  a teacher  in  our  Meeting’s  First  Day  School, 
Phillip  was  not  only  an  original  contemporary 
Quaker  hero  to  our  Young  Friends,  but  he  also 
delighted  in  learning  from  them.  He  loved  fun, 
parties,  jokes,  and  told  grand  self-deprecating 
stories  about  his  own  shortcomings.  He  shared 
his  life  generously,  including  us  in  wonderful 
sailboat  rides,  the  intense  work  of  political  cam- 
paigning, and  his  wrestling  with  himself  over  what 
was  right  for  him  to  do. 

He  built  boats  of  all  kinds  (and  invented  the 
“Fresno  Class”  sailboat),  houses,  churches,  a com- 
munity building  for  the  Blue  Mountain  Meditation 
Center,  and  he  gave  freely  of  his  professional  advice 
and  labors.  A fine  sailor,  he  found  freedom  and 
peace  for  his  restless  spirit  on  the  open  water,  learn- 
ing to  cooperate  with  the  rhythms  of  nature.  He 
loved  gardening,  animals,  the  out  of  doors,  using 
his  hands  to  make  sculptures  in  stone.  At  the  time 
of  his  death  he  had  just  been  named  to  fill  the  chair 
for  first  violin  in  the  West  Marin  Symphony  Orches- 
tra, an  achievement  which  pleased  him  mightily. 

It  helps  to  remember  that  on  foggy  mornings  at 
Inverness  he  sometimes  told  Marjorie , “The  sun 
will  come  out.  Just  you  wait  and  see.”  Phil’s 
trust  in  the  eventual  rightness  of  things  encouraged 
us.  His  courage  made  us  braver,  his  laughter  gave 
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perspective  and  lifted  our  spirits.  He  helped  us  find 
our  strength  to  keep  on  trying. 

Thinking  of  his  life  we  recall  words  of  Emily 
Dickinson: 

That  Such  have  died  enable  Us 
The  tranquiller  to  die — 

That  Such  have  lived, 

Certificate  for  Immortality. 

We  thank  You,  God,  for  the  life  of  our  Friend. 

In  Your  Presence  we  remember  him  with  joy,  with 
affection  and  tears,  and  we  commend  him  and  his 
family  to  Your  loving  care. 

[A  Memorial  Meeting  was  held  at  San  Francisco 
Friends  Meeting  at  1:00  p.m.,  November  6,  1983.] 

Herbert  V.  Nicholson 

Memorial  services  were  held  for  Friend  Herbert 
V.  Nicholson  on  June  20,  1983,  at  the  Japanese 
Union  Church  in  Fos  Angeles.  Herbert  was  a mem- 
ber of  Haddonfied  Meeting  of  Philadelphia  Yearly 
Meeting  and  attended  Villa  Street  Meeting  in  Pasa- 
dena where  he  had  resided  for  many  years.  He  died 
June  1 5 at  the  age  of  91 . 

Herbert  Nicholson  had  served  as  a Quaker  mis- 
sionary in  Japan  before  World  War  II.  He  befriended 
the  interned  Japanese  American  citizens  in  the 
United  States  during  the  war,  transporting  them  to 
internment  camps  in  his  truck  and  visiting  them 
weekly,  serving  as  their  minister  and  friends  as  well 
as  an  advocate  for  legal  redress  of  their  plight. 

In  1963,  the  Pacific  Southwest  District  Council 
of  the  Japanese  American  Citizens  Feague  presented 
an  appreciation  citation  to  Herbert  Nicholson  for 
his  inspirtational  Christian  love  and  lifelong  unsel- 
fish dedicated  service  to  improve  and  promote  the 
welfare  of  persons  of  Japanese  ancestry,  both  in 
the  United  States  and  Japan. 

Herbert  was  also  active  in  prison  reform  and 
worked  toward  the  abolition  of  the  death  penalty 
in  Japan.  He  continued  to  visit  leper  colonies  and 
hospitals  in  Japan  and  nursing  homes  throughout 
America.  He  returned  from  his  last  preaching 
mission  five  days  prior  to  his  death. 

Herbert’s  wife,  Madeline,  their  daughter, 

Virginia  of  Pasadena,  and  their  sons  Samuel  of 
Philadelphia,  PA,  and  Donald  of  Costa  Mesa,  and 
two  grandsons,  Peter  and  Christopher,  survive  him. 


Announcements 

Fruit  Trees  for  Friends  House 

Plums  and  peaches  and  lemons  and  apples  are 
in  the  plans  for  Friends  House  but  not  in  the  budget. 
For  $12  to  $15,  you  could  contribute  a tree  to  this 
special  community  project  in  Santa  Rosa.  To  get 
information  or  send  a contribution,  write  to  Friends 
House  at  684  Benicia  Drive,  Santa  Rosa  95405. 

New  Peace  Education  Secretary  for  AFSC 

Northern  California  regional  office  of  American 
Friends  Service  Committee  has  a new  Peace  Educa- 
tion Secretary,  Allan  Solomonow,  who  has  worked 
on  Middle  East  issues  for  many  years  in  New  York 
City.  Those  interested  in  organizing  Middle  East 
programs  may  call  Alan  at  (415)  752-7766. 

Conference  on  Religion  and  Psychology 

“Jung  and  Growth  of  the  Soul”  is  the  theme  of 
the  1984  conference  of  the  Redwood  Quaker 
Association  for  Religion  and  Psychology,  to  be 
held  February  17-20,  at  Ben  Lomond  Quaker 
Center. 

Katharine  Whiteside  Taylor  will  lead  the  plenary 
sessions,  emphasizing  personal  relationships  as  a 
way  of  spiritual  growth,  and  sharing  her  experience 
of  Carl  Jung’s  work  in  reconnecting  psychology  to 
the  religious  dimension  of  life.  She  points  out  that 
Jung,  like  Freud,  valued  a religion  of  experience 
over  doctrine,  and  that  his  work  takes  on  particular 
relevance  with  our  growing  awareness  of  the  con- 
nection between  the  inner  work  of  transformation 
and  the  need  to  transform  culture  and  institutions. 
Music,  visual  arts,  dance  and  celebration  will  be 
part  of  the  weekend  program. 

Katharine  Whiteside  Taylor  is  a member  of  San 
Francisco  Meeting  and  a Jungian  psychotherapist. 

She  is  the  founder  of  Parents  Cooperative  Nursery 
Schools  International,  and  her  book , Parents  and 
Children  Grow  Together,  is  in  its  third  edition. 

The  conference  is  planned  for  members  and 
attenders  of  Friends  Meetings,  and  is  open  to  others 
if  space  remains  after  the  registration  deadline  of 
January  23rd.  Applications  will  be  available  in 
December  from  Ministry  and  Oversight  clerks,  or 
write  Carole  Kelly,  Registrar,  1987  Terrace  Drive, 
Napa,  CA  94559. 
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Calendar 
December,  1983 

10 Jan.  1,  1984  Choose  Life,  a nonviolent,  spiri- 
tual witness  at  Lawrence  Liver- 
more Labs.  Contact  Ecumenical 
Peace  Institute,  (415)  391-5215 
or  Modesto  Peace/Life  Center, 
(209)  529-5750  to  schedule  your 
group’s  participation  in  an  on- 
going peace  witness. 

13-15  IMYM  Midwinter  Women’s 
Gathering,  Denver,  CO 

27-Jan.  1,  1984  Year-End  Retreat,  Ben  Lomond 
Quaker  Center.  Registration  by 
December  13.  Write  Registrar, 
Quaker  Center,  Box  686,  Ben 
Lomond,  CA  95005. 


28-Jan.  2,  1984  Western  Young  Friends  New 


Year’s  Gathering,  Myrtlewood, 
east  of  Coos  Bay,  OR.  Contact 
Ross  Mackinney,  (415)  621-1370 
or  Paul  Schneider,  (408)  335- 
4210. 

January,  1984 

21 

College  Park  Quarterly  Meeting, 
Palo  Alto  Meetinghouse,  957 
Colorado  Ave.  No  pre-registra- 
tion. Registration  at  9:00  a.m. 
Meeting  for  Worship,  10:00 
a.m.  Lunch  is  pot-luck. 

21 

NPYM  Steering  Committee  meets 
at  Portland,  Multnomah  Meeting. 

28 

Willamette  Quarterly  Meeting  at 
Portland,  Multnomah  Meeting. 

February,  1984 

17-20 

Redwood  Quaker  Association 
for  Religion  and  Psychology 
Conference,  Ben  Lomond 
Quaker  Center.  (See  announce- 
ment.) 
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March,  1984 

3-4 


10 


17 


PYM  Representative  Committee, 
Palo  Alto  Meetinghouse,  9:30 
a.m.  (See  announcement.) 

AFSC  Northern  California 
Regional  Office  Annual  Meeting, 
Unitarian  Church,  San  Francisco, 
10:00  a.m.  - 5:30  p.m. 

Sydney  and  Robert  MacAfee 
Brown,  Speakers. 

NPYM  Steering  Committee  meets 
at  Portland,  Multnomah  Meeting. 


PYM  Representative  Meeting 

Pacific  Yearly  Meeting’s  Representative  Com- 
mittee will  meet  at  Palo  Alto  Meeting,  957 
Colorado  Avenue,  Palo  Alto,  Saturday,  March 
3 at  9:30  a.m.  and  Sunday  morning  March  4, 
if  needed.  All  officers  and  Monthly  and 
Quarterly  Meeting  representatives  are  asked 
to  send  agenda  items  to  the  Clerk,  Robert 
S.  Vogel,  1678  Casitas  Avenue,  Pasadena, 

CA  91103.  Standing  Committees  may  want 
to  meet  on  Friday  evening,  March  2. 


